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The second sister, Caroline, had a less fortunate
career. Gifted with something of the beauty of her
sisters, with a more flashy literary talent, with a more
pungent and far less agreeable wit, she lacked either
the calm of the Duchess of Somerset or the serene
kindliness of Lady Dufferin. She was not, if we are
to believe Miss Martineau, a very friendly woman.
Her undoubted wrongs embittered her soul; she
diluted her grievances in volume after volume of
Byronic verse; the storm clouds of her life were lit
by flashes of malicious brilliance or echoed to the
thunder of reverberating scandals. In June of 1827
she married, most unfortunately, George Norton,
brother of Lord Grantley. Mr. Norton was not an
easy husband even as Mrs, Norton was not an easy
wife. Their disagreement culminated in the famous
divorce suit of 1836 in which Lord Melbourne was
cited as co-respondent. To this day it remains un-
certain whether or no this suit was engineered by
Lord Wynford in the hopes of discrediting a political
opponent. In any case both Lord Melbourne and
Mrs. Norton emerged from the trial with their reputa-
tions comparatively unscathed. There then followed
a vindictive period in which Mrs. Norton battled
with her husband for the custody of her children and
the possession of her own income. In her pamphlet
* English Laws for Women in the Nineteenth Century *
she contended that her husband, who was himself a
man of small income, impounded her own literary
earnings under the Married Women's Property Act.
To Mrs. Norton's fierce fight in her own interests
are largely due those alleviations by which married
women profited in the later nineteenth century. Yet